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FISCAL  YEAR  1956  EXPORTS  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  , 
UP  25  PERCENT  FROM  PREVIOUS  YEAR 

United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  for  fiscal  year  1956 
totaled  576.1  million  pounds  (export  weight),  valued  at  $378.9  million. 
This  was  the  highest  fiscal  year  export  since  19^7  and  the  highest  value 
on  record.    Exports  in  fiscal  year  1956  were  25  percent  above  exports  for 
fiscal  1955 >  which  totaled  ^-61,6  million  pounds. 

Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  for  the  fiscal  year  1956  (which  cor- 
responds to  the  marketing  year),  totaled  ^-90  million  pounds  (export  weight), 
and  were  about  29  percent  above  those  for  fiscal  year  1955  which  amounted 
to  380  million  pounds.    There  were  increases  in  exports  for  fiscal  year 
1956  for  Bur ley,  dark-fired  Kentucky-Tennessee,  Virginia  fire-  and  sun- 
cured,  Maryland  and  cigar  wrapper.    There  was  a  decline  in  exports  during 
this  period  for  Black  Fat  and  Green  River. 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  by  types, 

Fiscal  Year,  July-June  195^-1955  and  July-June  1955-1956 
 (export  weight)  


Type 


July- June 


195^-55 


1955-56 


Percent 
Change 


:  1,000 

:  pounds 

• 

Flue-cured  :  380,188 

Burley  :  28,5^ 

Dark-fired  Kentucky-Tennessee  :  22,070 

Virginia  fire-cured  l/   3>82^ 

Black  Fat  : 

Maryland  1  8 , 113 

Green  River  :  2,958 

Cigar  Wrapper  :  3>719 

Other  2/  ;  6,955 


I,  000 
pounds 

^89,978 
29,793 
23, 12h 
5,267 
^,793 

II,  580 
672 

^,520 
6,388 


Total  :  ^61,555 


576,115 


Percent 

/28.9 
/  h.k 
/  k.Q 
/37.7 

-  7.5 
A2.7 
-77.3 
,-21.5 

-  8.2 


/2U.8 


l/  Includes  sun-cured. 
2/  Includes  one  sucker,  cigar  binder  and  filler,  Peri que  and  stems, 
trimmings  and  scrap.    These  were  classified  in  a  blanket  category 
beginning  January  1956. 


Compiled  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 


United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  June  1956  totaled 
30.5  million  pounds,  valued  at  $18.7  million.    This  was  an  increase  of 
about  19  percent  over  exports  for  June  1955 >  totaling  25.7  million  pounds, 
valued  at  $16.9  million.    Increases  occurred  in  exports  of  flue-cured, 
Burley,  Maryland  and  cigar  wrapper.    Exports  of  most  other  types  decreased. 
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Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  to  6  major  countries  accounted  for  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  for  June  of  this  year:    United  Kingdom,  1.5  million 
pounds;  West  Germany,  6.2  million  pounds;  Netherlands,  2.k  million  pounds; 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  1.8  million  pounds;  Austria,  3.1  million  pounds; 
and  Thailand,  1.7  million  pounds.    Exports  of  Bur ley  tobacco  for  the  month 
of  June  were  substantial,  with  shipments  to  West  Germany  (1.3  million 
pounds)  and  to  Austria  (6l1+,000  pounds),  together,  accounting  for  58  per- 
cent.   Exports  to  Austria  in  June  were  partly  under  the  Public  Law  i|80  pro- 
gram.   Exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  June  were  exceptionally  large,  with 
shipments  to  Switzerland  (Ul7,000  pounds)  accounting  for  k$  percent  of 
total  exports. 


UNITED  STATES:  Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  June  I956  and 
 January-June  195_6\>_  with  comparisons  (export  weight) 

Type 


:  June 

•Percent 

January- June 

Percent 

:  1955 

1956 

Change 

1955 

1956 

-Change 

:  1,000 
:  pounds ; 

1,000 
pounds 

Percent 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

:  Percent 

•  20,111 
:  1,683 

2l+,005 
3,297 

,-95.9 

121,0^3- 

15,6^5 

155,057 
1^,129 

/28.1 
:  -  9.7 

•  2,090 
229 
580- 

:  U15 

:  12- 
286 

:  315 

1,099 
22k 
296 

920- 

355 

309 

-k?.k: 

-  2.2' 
-1+9.0 

/121.7 

■  /2U.1 

-  1.9" 

10,79^ 
1,^78 
2,616- 
3,203: 
1,727 
1,763' 
3,770 

12,505 
2,3^0 
2,082 
6,>K)7 
571 
2,128 

3,187 

/15.8 
:  /58.3 
-20.  k 

/100.0 

:  -66.9 
'  /20.7 
'  -15.5 

:  25,721 

'  30,505 

•  /18.6 

:  162, 039 

■198,^06 

:  /22.k 

:  16.9 

•  18.7 

/10.6 

:  100.9 

123.8 

:  /22.7 

Bur  ley  , 

Dark-fired  Kentucky- 


Virginia  fire -cured  l/, 

Black  Fat  7. , 

Maryland  , 

Green  River  , 

Cigar  Wrapper  

Other  2/  


Declared  Value 


1/  Includes  sun-cured. 

2/  Includes  one  sucker,  cigar  binder  and  filler,  Perique  and  stems,  trimming 

and  scrap.  These  were  classified  in  a  blanket  category  beginning  January 
1956. 


Compiled  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 


Total  exports  of  all  types  of  tobacco  at  I98.U  million  pounds  for  the 
first  6  months  of  1956  were  22  percent  larger  than  exports  for  the  January- 
June  1955  period,  totaling  162.0  million  pounds.    Exports  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  for  the  January- June  1956  period  were  approximately  155  million 
pounds-an  increase  of  28  percent  over  flue-cured  exports  totaling  121.0 
million  pounds  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.    Exports  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  for  the  first  6  months  of  1956  to  the  United  Kingdom  (37.5 
million  pounds)  and  to  West  Germany  (36.8  million  pounds)  were  not  only 
considerably  higher  than  exports  to  these  countries  for  the  January- June 
1955  period,  but  accounted  for  U8  percent  of  total  flue -cured  exports  for  the 
first  6  months  of  1956. 
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Exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  for  the  first  6  months  of  1956  {6.k  million 
pounds)  were  exceptionally  high—about  double  the  first  6  months  of  last 
year.    Exports  to  Switzerland  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  total.  There 
were  increases  in  exports  for  the  first  6  months  of  1956  for  dark-fired 
Kentucky-Tennessee,  Virginia  fire-  and  sun-cured  and  cigar  wrapper.  Exports 
of  Bur ley,  Black  Fat  and  Green  River  were  lower. 

The  total  value  of  June  exports  of  tobacco  products  at  $6.7  million 
was  3*+  percent  higher  than  for  June  1955*    June  1956  exports  of  cigarettes 
increased  23  percent  and  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  increased  ikk  percent 
respectively  over  the  corresponding  month  last  year.    For  the  6  months 
January- June  1956,  there  were  increases  in  exports  of  both  cigarettes  and 
smoking  tobacco  in  bulk. 


UNITED  STATES:    Exports  of  tobacco  products,  June  1956  and  January- June 

1956  with  comparisons 


Class  of  product    « , 

June 

Percent 
Change 

:  January -June 

Percent 
•  Change 

1955  ' 

1956  - 

1955 

:  1956 

Cigarettes  : 
(million  pieces)... 

Smoking  tobacco  in  bul 

Declared  value  l/ 
(million  dollars ) . . 

•  1,275  ' 
.k 

:  381 
■     5.0  : 

1,567  • 
:  930 
6.7 

/22.9 
!  /ihk.i 

tek.o 

:  7,^-51  ■ 

.  2,750  i 

:    30.^  : 

7,617 
3,125 
32.  k 

/2.2 
/13.6 
/6.6 

l/  Includes  value  of  tobacco  manufactures  not  separately  shown. 


Compiled  in  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 


FILTER -TIP  CIGARETTES  COMPRISE 
25  PERCENT  OF  WEST  GERMAN  MARKET 

Cigarette  output  in  West  Germany  during  the  first  half  of  I956  totaled 
2k. 1  billion  pieces  as  compared  with  21.3  and  18.9  billion  produced  during 
the  comparable  periods  of  1955  and  195^,  respectively.    The  production  of 
filter -tip  cigarettes  has  been  phenominal,  and  during  June  represented  25 
percent  of  total  output.     Output  of  filter-tip  cigarettes  during  January- 
June  1956  totaled  5*0  billion  pieces  in  contrast  to  1.8  and  .9  billion 
produced  during  corresponding  periods  of  1955  and  195^,  respectively. 
Oriental  and  dark-type  cigarettes  still  comprise  about  17.0  and  2.8  percent^ 
respectively,  of  total  output.     Production  of  American -blended  and  straight 
Virginian  (flue -cured)  types  continue  to  decline. 
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TOBACCO  EXPORTS  UNDER  P.  L.  ^80 
REACH  HIGH  FIGURE 

Substantial  quantities  of  U.  S.  leaf  tobacco  are  moving  into  export 
channels  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  h&O.    As  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1956 ,  23  agreements  had  been  signed  with  16  countries  providing  for 
the  sale  of  $83.8  million  worth  of  tobacco. (about  118.5  million  pounds). 
Through  June  30,  1956,  actual  exports  under  the  program  totaled  about 
75  million  pounds.    Quantities  contracted  for  sale  but  not  yet  shipped, 
as  of  that  date  amounted  to  about  ^3»5  million  pounds.    Prospects  look 
quite  favorable  for  additional  sales  under  the  program  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.     (A  more  detailed  report  on  this  subject  has  been  released, 
as  FT-9-1956,  and  is  available  upon  request). 


ITALIAN  OUTPUT  OF  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS  UP 

Output  of  tobacco  products  by  the  Italian  Tobacco  Monopoly  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1956  totaled  27. 1  million  pounds--up  6  percent  from 
the  25.5  million  pounds  produced  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1955 • 
Cigarette  output  was  about  1.7  million  pounds  above  the  January-March 
1955  level  of  20.9  million  pounds.    Output  of  other  products,  except 
snuff,  showed  slight  declines  from  the  1955  levels. 


AUSTRALIAN  OUTPUT  OF  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS  CONTINUES  UPWARD 

Output  of  tobacco  products  in  Australia  during  the  first  8  months 
of  fiscal  1956  (July  1955-February  1956)  totaled  ^0,k  million  pounds  com- 
pared with  28.7  million  pounds  produced  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  fiscal  1955*    Cigarette  output  continues  to  rise  as  smoking  mixtures, 
mostly  for  roll-your-own  cigarettes,  decline. 


INDIAN  CIGARETTE 
OUTPUT  RISES 

Cigarette  output  in  India  during  1955  totaled  22.9  billion  pieces  as 
compared  with  20.6  billion  produced  in  195^.    Cigarette  production  during 
1955  was  still  3  percent  below  the  I95O  record  high  of  23.6  billion  pieces 
and  about  5  percent  under  current  plant  capacity  of  2^.2  billion  pieces. 
Stocks  of  manufactured  cigarettes  on  December  31,  1955  totaled  about  500 
million  pieces. 
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U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  COTTONSEED  AND  SOYBEAN  OILS, 
OIL  CAKES  AND  MEAL  LEVEL  OFF  IN  JULY 

July  exports  of  cottonseed  oil  and  of  all  oil  cakes  and  meal  from  the 
United  States  were  down  to  two-thirds  and  one-half ,  respectively,  of  the. 
July,  1955  figures,  according  to  preliminary  estimates  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.    Exports  of  soybean  oil,  while  still  nearly  10  times 
the  July,  1955  figure,  have  leveled  off  somewhat  from  the  previous  months' 
level.    These  estimates  are  based  on  adjusted  preliminary  Census  Bureau 
data. 


COTTONSEED  OIL,  SOYBEAN  OIL,  OILCAKES  AND  MEALS:    Preliminary  estimates 
of  United  States  exports  in  July  and  January- July,  1956 ,  and 
actual  exports,  July  and  January-July,  1955 


:  1955  :  1955 

Commodity  :  July  Jan -July  :  July  Jan -July 
 :  (Actual)  ;  (Estimated) 


• 
« 

Million  pounds 

Cottonseed  oil,  refined  and 

3k. k  : 

«  • 

238.6 

68.9 
66.5 

:  35-9  : 

0  • 

:    5.6  i 
:    9-0  : 

200.7 

92.0 
130.0 

37WO 

:  50.5  i 

U22.7 

Soybean  oil,  refined  and 

12.3 

9.5 
2.9 

•  0 

e  0 

:    1.7  : 

i  39.7  : 
:  17.  ^  : 

kl.Q 

220.8 
51.7 

2^.7 

«  • 

58.8  ; 

31^.3 

Thousand 

short  tons 

30.3  : 

77.6 
I8.9 
111.0 

:    1.2  : 

:    9.h  s 
:  19.5  : 

3^.0 
59.9 
196.7 

Total  cake  and  meal  l/  

55.5  ! 

207.5 

:  30.1  : 

290.6 

l/  Excluding  peanut  cake  and  meal,  exports  of  which  have  been  negligible 
since  1952. 


Exports  of  cottonseed  oil  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1956  were  just 
13  percent  above  January- July,  1955 ^  but  soybean  oil  exports  continued  to 
be  nearly  13  times  the  previous  year's  cumulative  total.    Exports  of  cake 
and  meal  in  January- July  were  ho  percent  greater  than  last  year. 
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CEYLON'S  CONSUMPTION  OF 
RICE  INCREASES 

According  to  reports  received  from  the  U.  S.  Embassy,  Ceylon  authori- 
ties have  confirmed  that  there  has  been  a  material  increase  in  the  issuance 
of  rationed  rice  following  the  20  per  cent  reduction  of  price  on  May  Xk, 

(This  is  a  common  pattern  where  consumption  of  rice  has  gone  up  upon 
relaxation  or  abolition  of  a  rationing  system.    The  same  sort  of  thing 
should  occur  in  Japan  if  and  when  the  Japanese  system  of  rationing  is 
materially  changed.    However,  the  recently  added  10-day  ration  per  month 
in  Japan  was  made  available  to  consumers  at  price  advances  of  about  one 
cent  a  pound  over  the  standard  ration.  ) 

In  Ceylon,  rationed  rice  includes  rice  from  domestic  production 
purchased  under  the  Guaranteed  Price  Scheme  and  all  imported  rice.  The 
daily  consumption  of  rationed  rice  now  stands  at  1900  tons  compared  to 
an  average  of  1500  tons  prior  to  May.    Assuming  that  this  increase  took 
effect  immediately  after  prices  were  adjusted,  1956  consumption  might 
be  about  6^0,000  long  tons  for  the  current  calendar  year. 

Present  1956  contracts  for  imports  of  rice  total  l+90>000  long  tons 
including  the  carry-over  balance  on  the  1955  Rubber-Rice  Agreement  with 
Communist  China.    Purchases  of  domestic  rice  under  the  Guaranteed  Pur- 
chase plan  will  account  for  150,000  tons,  bringing  the  ration  stock 
intake  for  the  year  up  to  about  6^0,000  tons  and  equaling  the  1956 
indicated  consumption. 

Regardless  of  the  seeming  balance  of  supplies,  Ceylon  food  authori- 
ties must  find  ways  to  speed  up  monthly  imports.    As  it  now  seems  un- 
likely that  further  supplies  can  be  obtained  from  Burma  (other  than 
those  already  contracted  for)  until  after  January  1,  1957,  pressure  has 
been  put  on  Communist  China  to  increase  rates  of  monthly  deliveries. 
There  is  no  indication  that  Ceylon  has  considered  obtaining  rice  from 
other  than  these  2  sources. 


FROZEN  POULTRY  WANTED 
IN  CIUDAD  TRUJILL0 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  has  been  informed  that  a  poultry 
wholesaler  in  Ciudad  Trujillo  would  like  to  import  frozen  young  chickens 
from  the  United  States.    Any  one  wishing  to  submit  offers  on  New  York 
dressed  or  eviscerated  young  chickens  should  correspond  with  Peter  S. 
Prazmowsky  &  Son,  Hacienda  Avicola  Dominicana,  Apartado  115,  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  Dominican  Republic. 
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U.  K.  RECOMMENDS  REORGANIZATION 
OF  PIG  AND  BACON  INDUSTRY 

The  United  Kingdom  has  established  a  reorganization  commission  for 
the  marketing  of  hogs  and  bacon.    The  committee  recommended: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  a  Hog  Industry  Development  Authority  to 
put  into  effect  a  program  of  improvement  over  the  entire 
field  of  hog  production,  including  processing  and  distribution. 
A  small  levy  on  each  hog  slaughtered  would  provide  the  annual 
income  for  the  Author ity,  estimated  at  h  500,000  to  LI, 000, 000 
($1, kOO, 000  -  $2,800,000). 

(2)  Repeal  the  prewar  arrangements  for  marketing  of  bacon  hogs  by 
an  imposed  method  for  the  negotiation  of  prices  of  hogs  bought 
by  curers. 

Government  Guarantees  would  continue  to  apply  to  all  hogs  as  at 
present,  with  no  special  arrangement  for  bacon  hogs.    The  ultimate  aim 
of  the  Pig  Industry  Authority  is  to  decrease  the  demand  on  government 
aid,  improve  breeding  and  feeding,  insure  better  incomes  for  producers 
and  curers  and  thus  improve  the  standard  of  marketing. 


NEW  ZEALAND  MEAT  EXPORTS 
REACH  RECORD  LEVEL 

During  the  195^  and  1955  season  meat  exports  from  New  Zealand  have 
increased  19  percent.    In  the  current  export  season  ending  September  30, 
the  export  of  meat  is  expected  to  exceed  ^00,000  long  tons.    This  large 
export  was  due  to  carry-over  from  the  previous  season  and  the  expansion 
of  meat  production  during  the  current  year.    However,  prices  received  by 
the  farmers  have  been  lower  than  those  received  a  year  ago. 


For  chilled  and  frozen  beef,  and  heifer  beef,  difficiency  payments 
have  been  necessary  to  maintain  the  minimum  prices  to  the  producer  as 
determined  under  the  minimum  price  scheme  for  export  meat.  About 
$700,000  from  the  industry's  reserve  account  is  expected  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose  during  the  current  season. 


The  factors  contributing  to  an  increased  production  of  meat  have 
been  improved  care  and  management  practices,  attractive  market  prospects 
and  favorable  growing  seasons. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  ALARMED  AT  ARGENTINA'S 
INCREASED  MEAT  EXPORTS  TO  U.  K. 

A  government  representative  and  member  of  the  New  Zealand  Meat  Pro- 
ducers Board,  is  to  go  to  Argentina  to  obtain  a  first-hand  account  of 
contitions  and  developments  in  the  meat  industry. 

In  recent  years,  New  Zealand  has  become  Britain's  biggest  supplier  of 
meat.    In  the  prewar  period  Argentina  was  the  largest  and  Australia  was 
second.    Despite  Argentina's  increased  exports  to  U.  K.,  in  recent  months, 
New  Zealand  is  still  considered  the  largest  supplier  and  expects  to  hold 
its  share  of  the  market. 


MEAT  PRODUCTION  AMD  EXPORTS 
CONTINUE  HIGH  IN  ARGENTINA 

During  the  period  of  January  through  July,  under  controlled  slaughter, 
more  than  3,680,000  head  of  cattle  have  been  slaughtered  in  Argentina. 
This  is  a  new  record  for  recent  years.    Chilled  beef  exports  during  the 
same  period  were  13^-  percent  above  those  for  the  same  period  of  last  year. 


CHILE  REMOVES  IMPORT  DUTIES 
ON  ARGENTINE  FROZEN  MEAT 

The  new  trade  agreement  between  Argentina  and  Chile  has  been  supple- 
mented with  a  provision  removing  import  duties  on  frozen  meat  by  Chile. 
It  will  remain  in  force  for  a  year. 


INDIAN  JUTE  MILLS 
RE -SEAL  MORE  LOOMS 

The  Indian  Jute  Mills'  Association  has  decided  to  re-seal  5  percent 
of  the  looms  of  the  member  mills,  effective  September  17.    This  brings  the 
total  again  to  12-|  percent  as  it  was  on  January  1.    Stocks  of  unsold  jute 
goods  have  been  increasing  at  the  mills,  and  the  current  supply  of  raw 
jute  is  low. 

Stocks  of  jute  manufactures  were  reported  at  69,600  tons  (of  2,2^0 
pounds)  at  the  end  of  I95I4  but  increased  to  103,^00  tons  by  April  30,  1955. 
A  decline  began  in  May  1955  and  continued  to  a  stock  quantity  of  only 
62,300  tons  on  October  31,  and  only  63,500  on  December  31,  1955.  In 
January  of  this  year  2§  percent  of  the  looms  were  unsealed,  and  5  percent 
were  unsealed  in  the  following  month.    Stocks  increased  to  95,200  tons  by 
the  end  of  March,  and  to  107,300  tons  (preliminary  figure)  by  April  30. 
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IRANIAN  ALMOND 
FORECAST  INCREASED 

The  1956  Iranian  almond  crop  is  now  forecast  at  5,000  short  tons, 
shelled  basis.    This  is  substantially  higher  than  earlier  estimates,  but 
still  below  average.    The  5-year  average  (19^9-53)  is  7,*+00  short  tons. 
The  1955  crop  has  been  estimated  at  k^h-OO  tons.    Recent  reports  from 
Azerbaijan  and  Khorassan,  northwest  and  northeast  Iran,  respectively, 
indicate  less  damage  from  frosts  this  spring  than  was  previously  estimated. 

Exports  from  Iran  for  the  period  August  1955-March  1956,  totaled 
3,350  short  tons,  shelled  basis.    Nearly  all  of  the  exports  were  in  the 
form  of  shelled  almonds.    It  is  now  anticipated  that  exports  for  the 
entire  1955-56  season  will  total  about  3,600  tons.    Consumption  within 
Iran  has  declined  sharply  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  which  resulted 
from  the  short  crops  in  Iran  and  other  foreign  countries. 

India  and  Germany  were  by  far  the  largest  customers  in  1955-56, 
taking  1,372  and  1,33*+  short  tons  of  shelled  almonds,  respectively. 

The  wholesale  price  in  Tehran  for  first  quality  shelled  almonds  is 
reported  at  89  cents  per  pound,  about  6  cents  less  than  in  the  spring. 

Supply  and  disposition  balances  for  the  195*+-55,  1955-56,  and  1956-57 
seasons  for  Iranian  almonds  are  as  follows : 


;  195*+-55 

.  1955-56 

Forecast 
:  1956-57 

Short  tons,  shelled 

Beginning  stocks, 

600 

k,koo 

100 
5,000 

5,000 

5,100 

3,600 
1,300  ; 
100 

3,400 

1,300 
koo 

DENMARK  AND  NORWAY  INCREASE 
IMPORT  LIBERALIZATION 

Norway  recently  announced  that  free  imports  of  canned  apricots  and 
canned  asparagus  will  be  permitted  beginning  September  1. 

Denmark  has  announced  that  proposed  imports  of  dried  prunes,  apricots 
and  peaches  will  be  licensed  immediately  for  import  later  this  year, 
probably  December  1. 
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LARD  AND  TALLOW  EXPORTS  TO 
CUBA  LIKELY  TO  INCREASE 


Provided  the  low  price  of  lard  continues  during  the  rest 
of  1956;  sales  of  U.  S.  lard  in  the  Cuban  market  may  exceed 
those  of  1955  which  amounted  to  167  million  pounds.    Also  the 
export  of  tallow  in  the  first  half  of  1956  is  about  one-third 
higher  than  the  same  period  of  last  year.    All  indications  are 
for  larger  exports  of  tallow  and  greases  during  the  calendar 
year  1956  over  the  previous  year  which  amounted  to  29  million 
pounds . 


EXPORTS  OF  U.  S.  MEAT  PRODUCTS 
CONTINUE  HIGH  AND  IMPORTS  DECLINE 


U.  S.  exports  of  livestock,  meat  and  meat  products  during 
the  first  half  of  1956  totaled  $189  million,  26  percent  more 
than  a  year  earlier.    Total  imports  of  the  same  classes  of 
products  in  January-June  1956  totaled  $127  million,  a  decrease 
of  7  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    The  value  of  exports  ex- 
ceeded imports  by  $^9.2  million  in  the  first  6  months  of  1956. 
While  exports  have  been  increasing,  imports  have  been  steadily 
decreasing.    Large  production  of  meat  and  low  prices  in  the 
United  States  have  discouraged  imports. 


This  year  sizeable  gains  have  been  recorded  in  exports 
of  variety  meats  which  were  93  percent  larger  than  a  year 
earlier.    Exports  of  tallow  and  greases  were  up  32  percent, 
lard  12  percent,  and  hides  and  skins  12  percent.    Beef  ex- 
ports increased  60  percent  reflecting  a  large  movement  to 
Spain.    Exports  of  pork  rose  k  percent. 


Meat  and  meat  products  exported  are  largely  by-products 
of  the  packing  industry  for  which  there  is  little  market  in 
the  United  States.    Exports  of  these  products  are  essential 
in  stabilizing  domestic  meat  prices.    Almost  all  of  the  im- 
ports are  specialty  products  of  high  quality  and  some  of 
which  are  too  costly  to  be  produced  in  the  United  States. 


Economic  stability  and  prosperity  in  most  meat  importing 
countries,  coupled  with  our  competitive  prices  have  been  the 
main  contributing  factors  to  an  increased  export  trade  of  meat 
and  meat  products. 
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United  States:    Imports  of  Livestock  and  Meat  Products 
January- June  1955  and  1956 


Quantity  Value 
Item  January  —  June         January  —  June 

1955       1956  1955  1956 


1,000  pounds 

JL,  uuu 

dOiXcLTB 

Dx5  Ox    CUlii    V  ogLL 

Fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef 

3,855 

1,930 

991 

5l*o 

Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  veal 

213 

ll*2 

69 

1*7 

Canned  beef 

35,63h 

31,623 

H,  1*59 

8,976 

Pickled  and  cured 

3,226 

3,1*32 

887 

51*9 

Boneless  beef 

9U3 

10,321 

2,1*02 

2,691 

Total  beef  and  veal 

1*3,921 

1*7,  U*8 

15,808 

12,803 

Pork 

Fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 

23,171 

19,031 

8,550 

7,01*3 

Hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon 

52, 991* 

51*,  026 

1*0,222 

ia,  063 

Other  pickled  or  salted 

6,756 

6,861 

5,155 

a,  99o 

Sausage,  except  fresh 

2ia 

291 

233 

250 

Total  pork 

03,162 

oO, 209 

5U,l60 

53,351* 

Lamb  and  Mutton 

Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen 

1,1*53 

1,061 

377 

25o 

Other  Canned,  prepared  or  preserved 

l*,o67 

2,361; 

1,1*71 

93U 

Total  meat  imports 

132,603 

L31,082 

71,816 

67,31*1 

VtLIXcvpr    ricauOj    SUlUlBj    r  I  CoXij 

11*2 

62 

JO 

J-** 

Chilled  or  Frozen 

Casings j  Sheep^  Lambs  and  Goat 

2  66l 

C  y  UU1 

5.120 

6.338 

Other  Natural  Casings 

U,312 

3,861 

1,281* 

1,256 

IWfU 

3 

X 

Tallow  and  Greases 

6,210  1/ 

5,523  1/ 

1*06 

1*01* 

Hides  and  Skins  (in  1,000  pieces) 

29,980 

35,836 

26,310 

35,569 

Livestoclc 

Cattle  and  Calves  (number) 

259,683 

71*,  537 

21,671 

7,511* 

Sheep  and  Lambs  (number) 

6,101 

1,852 

126 

1*8 

Hogs  (1,000  pounds) 

937 

55 

186 

21 

Other  Livestock  (number) 

1*93 

231* 

1*1* 

13 

Grand  total 

MSBCsrcssc: 

I3BSEEZSBCC 

127,002 

IBBSDSEEE 

118,518 

CKB  =  X3B«1SS 

1/   Includes  wool  grease. 
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United  States  Exports  of  Livestock  and  Meat  Products 
January-June  1955  and  1956 


Quantity  Value 
Item  January  —  June  January  —  June 

1955       1956  1955  1956 


1,000  pounds 

1,000 

dollars 

Beef  and  Veal 

Fresh  or  frozen 

1U,66U 

25,362 

U,30U 

7,885 

Canned 

1,595 

2,325 

531 

870 

-TxCicieu  or  curea. 

6,1*97 

7,278 

J.,J+£U 

lO  UdU.    uocl    dJia  VeeLL 

22,756 

3U,965 

°,  0? 

Pork 

Fresh,  frozen  or  cured  n.e.c. 

21,756 

28,1*21 

3,790 

3,850 

Hams .  shoulders  cured  ocr 

limits  m                       i^ji-j   ^      w  <  <j  nm 

8,936 

9,1+19 

3.732 

3.883 

cooked  and  bacon 

Other  pork  canned 

1,671+ 

2,21+0 

1,11+2 

1,31U 

Total  pork 

35,366 

U0,080 

8,66U 

9,01*7 

Sausage,  Bologna,  Frankfurters 

2,536 

2,228 

1,171+ 

967 

Meat  and  Meat  Products,  Poultry 

1,175 

3,071+ 

31+1+ 

l+,337 

y*t           /■»       r»Qn  n 
Il.C.C.  CcuillCU 

Meat,  n.e.c.  (Variety  meats) 

28,255 

51,960 

5,385 

10,1*09 

Total  meat  exports 

90,088 

132,307 

21,822 

3U,7U5 

Sausage  casings,  natural  Hog 

3,785 

3,1+95 

2,215 

2,053 

Sausage  casings,  natural  n.e.c. 

U,707 

U,678 

2,029 

1,527 

Lard 

273,56U 

31+8,955 

38,71+0 

1+3,562 

Tallow  and  Greases 

628, 1U6 

82l+,51+l 

52,999 

69,71+0 

Hides  and  Skins  (in  1,000 

U,765 

U,37U 

25,835 

28,979 

pieces ) 

Livestock 

Cattle  and  calves  (number) 

15,002 

20,399 

6,051+ 

5,092 

Other  Livestock  (number) 

1U,279 

331+ 

3,016 

Grand  total 

150,028 

188,711+ 
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BRITAIN  ACTS  TO  IMPROVE 
MILKFAT  YIELD 

A  program  initiated  by  the  Joint  Milk  Quality  Control  Committee  will 
be  put  into  operation  October  1  among  British  dairymen  supplying  milk  to 
the  Milk  Marketing  Boards.    The  program,  based  on  recommendations  of  a 
1953  working  party  on  quality  milk  production,  is  designed  to  raise  the 
fat  solids  content  of  milk.    The  Joint  Committee  was  set  up  in  19^8  with 
the  object  of  coordinating  quality  control.    It's  membership  includes 
representatives  from  the  Milk  Marketing  Boards,  the  National  Farmers' 
Union,  and  the  Milk  Buyers. 

Immediate  action  will  be  directed  at  the  dairy  farmers  whose  herds 
are  giving  milk  of  less  than  3«3  percent  butter fat  and/or  a  nonfat  solids 
content  of  less  than  8.5  percent.    It  is  estimated  that  between  15,000 
and  20,000  farmers  have  been  delivering  milk  falling  into  these  cate- 
gories.   Those  in  the  group  with  the  lowest  annual  averages  will  be  warned 
by  letter  that,  unless  an  improvement  is  forthcoming  within  1  year,  their 
sales  contracts  with  the  Milk  Marketing  Boards  will  be  cancelled.  Milk 
Marketing  Board  representatives  will  visit  the  farms  to  offer  advice  and 
point  out  to  the  farmers  where  assistance  may  be  obtained. 

A  second  category  of  farmers  whose  annual  averages  are  somewhat 
higher  will  also  be  warned  and  advised  to  improve  their  output.  Producers 
will  be  notified  of  the  degree  to  which  their  daily  supplies  fall  below 
the  suggested  minimums. 

ARGENTINA  TO  IMPORT 
DANISH  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT 

The  Central  Bank  of  Argentina  has  announced  that  centrifugal  machines, 
cream  separators,  and  sterilizing  equipment  can  be  purchased  from  Denmark 
with  Argentine -Danish  "agreement  dollars."    However,  importers  of  equip- 
ment will  be  required  to  pay  a  surcharge  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  official  market  rate  of  18  pesos  to  the  dollar  and  the  free  market 
rate  on  the  day  previous  to  the  granting  of  the  import  permit.    The  cost 
of  freight  will  be  included  in  the  calculations.    The  import  licenses 
granted  will  be  valid  until  August  1958. 

The  machinery  imported  may  be  sold  subsequently  only  to  users  who 
have  the  authorization  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Livestock. 

BAJA  CALIFORNIA  OPPOSES 
IMPORTED  POWDERED  MILK 

The  Baja  California  Cattlemen's  Association,  Mexico,  has  requested 
the  local  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy  to  restrict 
imports  of  powdered  milk  into  the  area.    Complaining  that  the  importations 
are  jeopardizing  the  local  milk  market,  the  Association  accused  certain 
dairies  of  using  the  imported  powder  in  producing  milk  by-products.  No 
official  action  has  been  reported  on  the  proposal. 
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WORLD  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  PRICES 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS:    Wholesale  prices  at  specified  markets  with  c 
comparisons  (in  U.  S.  Cents  Per  Pound) 


Country,  market  and  \ 
description  \ 

Butter 

Cheese 

Date  ' 
1956  : 

Price] 

Quotations 

1956  : 

Price  * 

Quotations 

Month  ' 
earlier! 

Year  ; 
earlier! 

Mnrvr  "h  * 

earlier! 

V^  0  y» 
leal 

earlier 

United  Kingdom  (London): 
New  Zealand  Finest  : 

July  26: 

37.o! 

ij-1.9: 

ho,  6; 

New  Zealand  Finest  : 

July  26- 

35. 1; 

35.5i 

22.9 

Australia  (Sydney)  : 

Choicest  butter  : 

Choicest  Cheddar  : 

July  27: 

k6.2: 

^5-3: 

^5.3' 

July  27: 

28. 1: 

27.5: 

[.L5.3 

Irish  Republic  (Dublin): 
Creamery  butter (bulk) : 
Oh so S6 » » • • c « •••••••••> 

July  27; 

hQ.6> 

^8.9: 

•July  27 

:  30.6 

30.3 

•  30.8 

Denmark  (Copenhagen) 

July  26; 

37.8- 

39.3 

In.  8 

France  (Paris)  ; 
Charentes  Creamery 

July  30" 

79.0 

o0.  5 

:      6!+.  3 

rr  /"TT  ;  v  

Germany  (KempcenJ 
Markenbutter 

July  25 

66.0 

:  65.7 

:  63.8 

United  States 

y<c-score  creamery 
(N.Y.)  

:July  27 

:  59.5 

:  59.^ 

:  57.9 

Cheddar  (Wisconsin).. 

:July  27 

:  35.1 

:  35.1 

:  33.1 

Netherlands  (Leeuwarden) 
Creamery  butter  

:July  23 

:  ^9-3 

:  ]+9.3 

\  ms 

:July  20 
:July  20 

:  23.^ 
:  21.6 

:  23.1 
20.8 

:  22.9 
:      21. 1* 

Belgium  (Hasselt)  

:July  26 

:  71.8 

:  71.8 

:  71.6 

Canada  { Montreal) 

1st  grade  creamery. . . 

:July  21 

:  57. [i- 

:  57.2 

:  58.2 

:July  21 

:  33.^ 

:  33.6 

:  29.5 

Sources:     Intelligence  Bulletin,  The  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee;  U.  S. 
Consular  Reports;  and  The  Dairy  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.D.A. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  REVIEWS  THE  DAIRY 
SITUATION,*  BUTTERFAT  PRICE  RAISED 

During  the  annual  dairy  conference  on  August  9>  "the  chairman  of 
the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Commission  for  New  Zealand,  W.  Marshall, 
announced  new  guaranteed  prices  for  dairy  producers  in  New  Zealand. 
In  making  the  announcement,  Mr.  Marshall  said  that  the  reason  for  the 
increase,  over  and  above  that  necessary  to  maintain  additional  farm  and 
factory  costs,  was  to  restore  a  portion  of  the  reduction  made  last  year. 
(See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  August  29,  1955.) 

The  guaranteed  price  for  the  season  commencing  on  August  1  for 
butter  intended  for  export  ranged  from  39 '97  cents  per  pound  on  New 
Zealand  finest  butter  to  32.82  cents  per  pound  on  third' grade  butter. 
This  constitutes  an  increase  of  1.02  cents  per  pound  for  butter  above 
the  guaranteed  price  for  the  year  beginning  August  1,  1955;  and  is  an 
increase  of  1.2^  cents  per  pound  for  butterfat  going  to  butter  over  last 
year.    The  guaranteed  price  of  first-grade  whey  butter  was  set  at  37' ^+9 
cents . 

The  guaranteed  price  for  cheese  ranged  22. Qk  cents  per  pound  for 
New  Zealand  finest  to  18.10  cents  per  pound  for  second  grade  cheese. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  1.06  cents  per  pound  for  cheese  over  the 
guaranteed  price  for  last  year  and  also  represents  a  gain  of  2.26  cents 
per  pound  for  butterfat  going  to  cheese.    This  does  not  include  the 
differential  payment  for  milk  going  to  cheese,  which  has  been  set  at 
3.5  cents  per  pound  butter  fat,    (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  April  30, 
1956.) 

In  reviewing  the  operation  under  open  market  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Marshall  stated  that  considerable  difficul- 
ties had  been  overcome  and  that  the  prices  of  butter  and  cheese  strength- 
ened so  much  during  the  year  that  loss  on  trading  was  considerably  less 
than  expected.    During  the  marketing  year,  the  commission  lost  $3>72^-, 000-- 
all  of  it  in  trading  of  cheese.    Mr.  Marshall  pointed  out  that  the  present 
supply  and  demand  position  for  cheese  was  good,  but  that  the  present  price, 
currently  quoted  on  the  London  market  at  35 • 6  cents  per  pound  for  New  Zealand 
finest  white,  was  not  only  high  but  also  very  vulnerable --particularly  be- 
cause of  the  abnormal  relation    with  the  butter  price.    The  trend  in  cheese 
prices  is  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  fact  that  consumer  demand  has  remained 
firm,  notwithstanding  the  general  upward  trend  in  prices. 

If  butter  were  to  be  sold  at  the  present  level  of  36.25  cents  per 
pound  in  London  (down  0,75  cents  from  July  26  for  New  Zealand  finest), 
the  dairy  products  marketing  commission  would  lose  6.25  cents  a  pound  at 
present  guaranteed  prices.    The  only  bright  spot  in  this  picture  was  the 
fact  that  butter  prices  were  so  low  that  they  might  displace  other  edible 
fats  in  consumer  demand.    The  butter  price  has  caused  the  commission  a 
loss  of  §h,2  million  over  the  last  15  weeks. 
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RETENTION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS  BOARD  RECOMMENDED 

The  Dominion  Dairy  Conference  in  New  Zealand  recently  voted  to  retain  the 
Dairy  Products  Marketing  Commission,  together  with  greater  producer  representa- 
tion.   This  was  a  compromise  measure,  the  result  of  a  proposal  to  have  the 
Commission  absorbed  in  a  Dairy  Board,  which,  with  other  recommendations,  would 
have  given  the  producers  absolute  control  of  marketing  and  price -fixing.  It 
was  recommended  that  the  Commission  consist  of  7  members,  to  be  appointed  to 
represent  the  dairy  industry,  3  to  represent  the  Government,  each  member  to 
serve  a  k- year  term.    The  Chairman  should  be  elected  for  1  year  by  and  from 
the  members  of  the  Commission. 

Earlier,  the  conference  decided  to  organize  a  price -fixing  authority 
(Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  March  26,  1956)  to  be  made  up  of  members  of  the 
Marketing  Commission,  whose  chairman  should  be  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Dairy  Board.    It  was  also  decided  to  let  the  Dairy  Board 
and  the  Government  decide  whether  the  authority  should  have  T  or  9  members. 
The  recommended  changes  will  require  action  by  the  Government. 

VIET -NAM  REQUIRES  STRICT 
LABELING  IMPORTED  MILKS 

The  Director  General  of  Commerce  for  Viet -Nam  has  issued  a  reminder 
to  importers  of  condensed  and  powdered  milks  that  unless  suppliers  meet  the 
labeling  requirements  of  the  government  the  products  will  be  refused  by 
Customs  officers.    The  following  must  appear  on  condensed  and  dried  milk 
packages  and  cans:     l)  Name  of  the  Product,  2)  Manufacturer's  Name  or  Trade 
Name,  3)  Country  of  Origin,  k)  Date  of  Manufacture  and  the  quarter  of  the 
year  in  which  the  milk  was  canned,  5)  Net  weight  of  the  contents  in  grams, 
6)  Directions  for  use,  such  as,  "add  to  the  contents  of  this  can  'X'  grams 
of  boiled  water  gives  'Y'  liters  of  milk." 

The  directions  for  use  must  be  printed  in  Vietnamese  and  in  French  or 
English,  depending  on  the  country  of  origin.    The  order  also  stated  that  the 
name  of  the  product  and  weight  must  be  printed  in  characters  at  least  the  size 
of  the  biggest  ones  on  the  label. 

ARGENTINA'S  BUTTER  AND 
CHEESE  EXPORTS  INCREASE 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1956,  Argentina's  butter  exports  were  up  11 
percent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1955,  when  shipments  were  reported 
at  17.2  million  pounds.    Cheese  exports  made  still  larger  gains  over  the  k.O 
million  pounds  shipped  a  year  ago.    Exports  of  casein  were  down  29  percent 
from  1+5.3  million  pounds,  despite  brisk  trade  in  the  second  quarter. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  recently  announced  that  hereafter, 
unlimited  exports  of  butter  are  to  be  permitted  upon  notice  to  the  Director 
General  of  Export  and  Import. 
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SWITZERLAND  INCREASES 
IMPORTS  U.  S.  POULTRY 

During  the  first  half  of  1956  Switzerland  imported  736,900  pounds  of 
frozen  poultry  compared  to  h-O^OO  pounds  during  the  comparable  period  of 
1955. 

This  sharp  increase  reflects  the  growing  popularity  in  Switzerland 
of  ready-to-cook  poultry  as  is  commonly  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  poultry  produced  in  Europe  is  either  New  York-dressed  or 
French-dressed. 


BANANA  EXPORTS  CONTINUE 
UPWARD  TREND 

Exports  of  bananas  in  1955  continued  the  postwar  expansion  but  at  a 
slower  rate,  primarily  because  of  extensive  hurricane  and  flood  damage  in 
the  summer  and  fall  months.    Strikes  in  Honduras  also  reduced  exports. 

Exports  from  all  the  principal  middle  American  countries,  except 
Panama,  were  lower.    Panama  increased  exports  h  million  stems  or  about  50 
percent.    Ecuador  continued  its  phenominal  pace  in  exports  to  retain  its 
position  as  the  world's  leading  exporter  by  a  wide  margin.     Exports  set  a 
new  record  of  26  million  stems,  compared  with  a  postwar  average  of  3 
million,  and  only  2  million  stems  in  the  prewar  period.    Earlier,  Brazil 
had  expected  to  establish  a  new  record,  but  poor  arrival  condition  of  the 
fruit  tended  to  hold  down  exports.    Exports  from  Africa  were  slightly 
larger  than  the  revised  shipments  for  195^- • 

The  United  States  continues  to  be  the  leading  importing  country. 
However,  for  the  past  3  years  imports  into  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  remained  fairly  constant.    The  European  countries  have 
absorbed  nearly  all  of  the  increased  exports  during  the  past  3  years.  All 
European  countries  increased  imports,  except  France  and  Denmark. 

Exports  of  bananas  may  be  slightly  higher  during  1956.  However, 
windstorms  in  April  and  high  winds  and  a  hurricane  in  the  Caribbean  area  in 
August  have  blown  down  more  than  5  million  banana  plants.    Storm  damage 
in  the  fall  of  1955  was  well  above  average  and  more  nearly  normal  weather 
should  provide  larger  supplies  in  the  last  half  of  1956. 


Brazil  produces  large  quantities  of  bananas,  but  relatively  few  are 
suitable  for  export.    Since  these  are  poorly  handled,  shrinkage  losses 
are  excessive.    It  appears  that  Ecuador  will  be  forced  to  improve  disease 
control,  improve  roads  and  port  facilities,  if  they  expect  to  retain  the 
trade  that  has  been  established  in  recent  years. 
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BANANAS:  Exports  from  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1952-55 


Continent 
and  country 


MIDDLE  AMERICA 

British  Honduras.., 

Costa  Rica  

Guatemala  

Honduras  

Mexico  • 

Nicaragua  • 

Panama  Canal  Zone 
Panama,  Republic  of 

Cuba  

Dominica  

Dominican  Republic. 

Guadeloupe  • 

Haiti  

Jamaica 

Martinique  

Trinidad  and  Tobago 


Averages 


1935-39  :  1945-49 


1952 


1953 


1954 


653 
4,569 
8,405 
2/11,723 
13,103 
1,982 

]  9,779 

5,358 
58 
291 
1,810 
1/704 
13,042 
1,336 
73 


-    -    -   1,000  bunches    -    -  - 


113 
10,278 
10,429 
14,242 
4,602 

329 

7,135 

1,384 
20 
1,254 
1,410 
2,684 
2,666 
957 

y 


180 
16,380 
4,689 
13,088 
1,880 
444 

6,543 

13 
500 
1,681 
3,181 
345 
2,732 
2,176 
59 


27 
15,683 
10,018 
17,368 
2,222 
413 

8,282 

15 

682 

1,563 
3,059 
280 
5,555 
2,274 
52 


1 

16,380 
8,544 

12,905 
2,465 
519 

8,265 

37 
851 
1,918 
3,391 
203 
8,146 
2,251 
111 


Eritrea  and  Italian 

Somaliland  • 

French  Cameroons... 

French  Guinea  

Ivory  Coast  

Gold  Coast  

Mozambique ......... 

Nigeria  and  Cameroons 
Sierra  Leone 


983 

907 
1,882 

517 
56 

389 
2,337 


142 
788 
1,069 
357 

y 

733 
1,196 
1 


1,460 
2,270 

2,673 
850 

y 

714 
3,270 
18 


1,130 
3,342 

3,167  ) 
940  ) 

4 

792 
4,049 
24 


1,230 
3,250 

4,594 

14 

838 
4,098 
30 


1955  1/ 


21 
14,011 
5,011 
10,929 
1,632 
400 

12,130 

53 
1,000 
1,882 
2,954 

38 
7,627 
2,284 

83 


:  72,891 

57,503 

53,891 

67,493 

65,987 

60,055 

ASIA  : 

5,570 

314 

1,807 

1,005 

1,710 

1,540 

SOUTH  AMERICA  \ 

\  9,366 

5,456 

9,619 

7,184 

9,574 

9,291 

:  7,475 

3,028 

6,728 

7,622 

8,629 

9,243 

:  1,920 

3,054 

18,675 

17,917 

21,202 

26,150 

:  18,761 

11,538 

35,022 

32,723 

39,405 

44,684 

AFRICA  : 

S  73 

111 

986 

1,117 

762 

1,328 

:  5,319 

6,305 

7,967 

7,260 

6,728 

8,543 

12 

9 

5 

4 

17 

35 

1,595 
3,358 

5,507 

29 
*850 
3,002 
13 


Total  : 

12,475 

10,711 

20,213 

21,829 

21,561 

24,260 

552 

457 

295 

930 

959 

*950 

WORLD  TOTAL  

110,249 

80,523 

111,228 

123,980 

129,622 

131,489 
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BANANAS:  Imports  into  specified  countries, 
averages  1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1952-55 


Continent 
and  country 


NORTH  AMERICA 

Canada  

United  States  • 

Total  

EUROPE 

Austria ............ 

Belgium-Luxembourg. 

Denmark.  

Ireland  (Erie)  

Finland  

France  • 

Germany,  Western  6/ 

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Spain...  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom, 


1953 


1954 


-    -    -    1,000  bunches    -    -  - 


2,250 
61,192 
63,442 


3,809 
53,506 

57,315 


5,637 
58,466 

64,103 


6,002 
67,996 
73,998 


5,908 
65,385 
71,293 


49 
914 
190 
254 
126 

7,416 

5,512 
954 

1,273 
332 

2,084 
471 
282 
13,186 


1/ 
1,029 

3 

135 
3 

3,838 
313 
87 
67 
75 
3,962 
427 
347 
4,562 


2 

1,799 
608 
229 
75 

11,185 
4,747 
1,460 
927 
199 
2,996 
1,730 
638 
7,515 


101 
1,939 
1,312 

286 
96 

11,053 
5,200 
1,549 
1,081 
227 
2,216 
1,880 
744 
11,693 


273 
2,056 
1,220 

280 

245 
12,216 
7,850 
1,625 
1,220 

312 
2,174 
1,862 

816 
13,021 


1955  1/ 


5,906 
64,839 
70,745 


467 
2,242 
1,203 

335 

336 
11,872 
9,398 
1,973 
1,473 

342 
2,667 
2,118 

879 
13,838 


33,043 

14,848 

34,110 

39,377 

45,170 

49,243 

ASIA 

i  5,570 

3a 

1,807 

971 

1,317 

1,075 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

:  6,862 

4,417 

8,170 

6,330 

8,684 

-'7,000 

:  653 

856 

1,120 

762 

806 

*750 

:  445 

603 

1,041 

672 

715 

811 

:  7,960 

5,876 

10,331 

7,764 

10,205 

8,561 

AFRICA 

368 

:  200 

115 

339 

391 

:  71 

16 

70 

299 

378 

:  95 

6 

90 

93 

102 

Union  of  So.  Africa 

:  198 

589 

672 

762 

717 

Southern  Rhodesia.. 

:  19 

85 

146 

186 

179 

:  583 

811 

1,317 

1,708 

1,767 

OCEANIA 

':  524 

463 

272 

861 

892 

WORLD  TOTAL.... 

i  111,122 

79,654 

111,940 

L24,679 

130,644 

*  Office  estimate.    l/Preliminary.    2/Crop  years  Aug.l-July  31,  1934-35  through 
1936-37;  Aug.l-June  30/  1937-38;  July  1-June  30,  1938-39.   2/Xear  beginning 
October.    4/Less  than  500  bunches.    Jj/Not  available.    6/Classified  as  East  and 
West  Germany  January  1950. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Re-exports  have  been  deducted  from  imports.  All 
figures  have  been  converted  to  count  bunches  of  50  pounds. 
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TURKEY  SETS  SUPPORT  PRICE 
AND  EXPORT  SUBSIDY  ON  FIGS 

The  Turkish  Ministry  of  Economy  and  Commerce  has  set  a  farm  support 
price  on  dried  figs  this  season  equivalent  (at  the  official  rate  of 
exchange)  to  $19^  per  short  ton  on  -che  Izmir  Bourse  for  standard  natural 
No.  h  grade. 

Export  subsidies  were  also  set,  effective  August  15,  1956,  for  the 
1956-57  season.    The  subsidies  which  apply  to  fig  paste  and  dried  natural, 
manipulated,  and  industrial  figs,  are  as  follows: 

2.1+3  cents  per  pound  for  exports  to  E.P.U.,  sterling  bloc,  and 
free-dollar  countries  (excluding  the  United  States). 
1.62  cents  per  pound  for  exports  to  clearing -agreement 
countries . 

Both  support  price  and  export  subsidies  are  essentially  the  same  as 
last  year,  except  that  the  subsidy  on  exports  to  clearing-agreement  countries 
has  been  increased  by  0.8  cents  per  pound.    This  increase  is  believed 
attributable  to  the  expectation  of  a  greater  export  surplus  this  season. 

The  1956  dried  fig  pack  is  still  estimated  at  33,500  short  tons,  or 
7,500  tons  more  than  last  year's  above -average  crop. 

PROHIBITIVE  AGRICULTURAL  IMPORT  DOLLAR 
RESTRICTIONS  ANNOUNCED  BY  RHODESIA  AND 
NYASALAND 

The  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  announced  effective  July  1. 
1956  a  lengthy  list  of  prohibited  imports  (including  a  number  of  agricultural 
items)  from  the  dollar  area.  No  imports  of  the  prohibited  items  are 

permitted  from  the  dollar  area  unless  a  specific  dollar  allotment  is  estab- 
lished.   A  careful  study  of  the  list  of  prohibited  agricultural  items  reveals 
the  following  important  commodities  are  included:    cotton,  barley,  cheese, 
corn,  eggs,  baby  foods,  cake  powders,  lard  and  edible  meat  fats,  jams  and 
honey,  soups,  bacon  and  ham,  canned  and  potted  meats,  peas  and  beans,  canned 
vegetables,  canned  fruit,  dried  fruit,  fruit  juices,  cornflour  and  various 
farinaceous  and  cereal  foods,  extracts  and  essences  of  all  kinds  for  food 
and  flavoring,  pickles  and  similar  condiments,  fresh,  frozen  or  chilled 
meat  and  poultry,  and  wool.    While  wheat  is  also  included  in  the  prohibited 
list,  a  specific  quota  of  $630,000  for  dollar  wheat  imports  was  established 
for  July-December  1956,  similar  to  that  for  the  first  half  of  1956. 

Dollar  goods  not  on  the  prohibited  list  are  announced  as  "unrestricted", 
bub  are  subject  to  the  granting  of  individual  import  licenses.    Tallow  and 
dried  milk  are  not  on  the  prohibited  list.    Dollar  quota  import  items  also 
require  individual  import  licenses. 
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CANADA ' S  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
INCREASES  DURING  1955-56 

Canada's  consumption  of  380,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  of  cotton 
during  the  August-July  1955-56  marketing  year  represented  an  8  percent 
increase  over  consumption  of  352,000  bales  in  the  previous  season.  This 
year's  consumption  represents  the  highest  utilization  of  cotton  by  Canadian 
mills  since  the  1950-51  season,  and  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  shut-downs 
•(resulting  from  labor  disputes)  by  about  one-third  of  the  mills  in  May. 

Cotton  imports  into  Canada  during  the  first  9  months,  August-April, 
of  the  1955-56  season  amounted  to  317>000  bales  or  about  15  percent 
higher  than  imports  of  276,000  bales  during  the  comparable  months  of 
195^-55 •    The  marked  shift  to  imports  of  Mexican  cotton  continued  through- 
out the  period,  and  imports  from  that  area  accounted  for  70  percent  of 
the  total  as  compared  with  only  3  percent  a  year  ago.    Imports  from  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  from  95  percent  of  the  total  in 
August-April  195^-55  to  only  2h  percent  in  the  current  period. 


SWEDEN'S  COTTON  IMPORTS 
BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

Sweden's  cotton  imports  during  August-May  1955-56  amounted  to 
107 ,000  bales  ( 500  pounds  gross),  a  decline  of  11  percent  from  imports 
of  120,000  bales  in  the  same  months  a  year  ago.    A  much  sharper  decline 
was  registered  in  imports  of  United  States  cotton,  which  dropped  by  about 
one-half  from  the  i+9,000  bales  imported  in  August-May  195^-55  to  only  25,000 
bales  in  the  current  period.    Imports  from  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand, 
registered  a  sharp  increase  from  19,000  bales  last  year  to  U0,000  bales  this 
year.    A  decline  was  shown  in  imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  quantities  from 
other  areas  did  not  show  much  change  from  last  year. 

Quantities  imported  from  principal  countries  in  August-May  1955-56, 
with  comparable  quantities  for  195^-55  in  parentheses,  were  as  follows: 
Mexico  ^0,000  bales  (19,000);  United  States  25,000  (^9,000);  Brazil 
12,000  (10,000);  Belgian  Congo  10,000  (8,000);  Pakistan  5,000  (^,000); 
Egypt  k,000  (3,000);  U.S. S.R.  ^,000  ( 12,000);  Peru  2,000  (1,000);  the 
Sudan  1,000  (3,000);  and  Paraguay  1,000  (3,000). 

Cotton  consumption  in  Sweden  in  August-April  1955-56  was  at  the  same 
level  as  for  the  previous  year,  amounting  to  108,000  bales.    The  proportion 
of  United  States  cotton  consumed  during  the  current  year,  however,  declined 
from  k-2  percent  of  the  total  in  August  1955  to  only  11  percent  in  April  1956. 
It  is  reported  that  the  economic  position  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  has 
been  weakened  somewhat  by  tightened  credit  restrictions  which  have  aggravated 
the  price-cost  squeeze,  and  also  by  competition  in  textiles  imported  from 
Eastern  European  countries.    Lower  prices  for  cotton  will  improve  the  situa- 
tion of  many  mills,  particularly  those  of  medium  size. 
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Output  of  the  Swedish  cotton  textile  industry  in  recent  years  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures: 


SWEDEN:    Output  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  for  specified  years 


Product 

;  1951 

:  1952  :  1953  ; 

195^ 

:  1955 

• 
• 

-  metric  tons 

• 

 :  25,355 

 :  26,275 

:  23,855  :  2^,217  : 
:  23,833  :  23,865  : 
:    3,059  :    3,807  : 

25,^37 
2^,305 
3,^97 

:  25,72^ 
:  2^,381 
:  3,059 

With  the  exception  of  Brazilian  cotton,  prices  in  Sweden  generally 
went  up  during  April  and  May.    Most  of  the  mills  had  covered  their  re- 
quirements until  the  new  crop  by  mid-June.    Recent  comparative  prices 
for  different  varieties  were  as  follows : 


SWEDEN:    Approximate  prices  of  cotton,  cost-freight  Gothenburg, 
net  landing  weight  without  franchise,  June  6,  195°" 


Variety  and  staple 


Strict 
Middling 


Shipping 
period 


:  U.  S.  cents  per  pound  l/ 

Or  leans /Texas  15/16"  :  30.19 

Orleans/Texas  1-1/32"  :  32.19 

Calif ornia/Arizona  l-l/l6"  :  33.70 

Matamoros  I-I/32"  :  32.39 

Pakistan  NT  SG  1"  : 

Peru,  Tanguis  I-3/16"  :  hi ,3k 

Egypt,  Ashmouni  I-7/32"...  :  61.88 

1/  Converted  at  value  of  $0.1935  per  krona. 


28.96 
31.60 
32.30 
31.16 
35.^6 

U0.55 
61.26 


Oct. -Dec . 
Oct. -Dec . 
Sept. -Dec , 
Oct. -Dec . 
June -July 
June -Aug. 
June 


A  recent  trade  agreement  with  Burma  includes  the  purchase  by  Sweden 
of  unstated  quantities  of  cotton  during  the  3-year  period  March  1956  to 
March  1959.    Sweden's  trade  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  for  I956  includes 
approximately  9,000  bales  of  cotton. 


Sweden's  cotton  stocks  on  April  30,  1956,  were  reported  at  98,000 
bales,  down  only  slightly  from  stocks  of  102,000  bales  on  August  1,  1955. 
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PAKISTAN  CHANGES 
COTTON  EXPORT  DUTIES 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  announced  a  change  in  cotton  export 
duties,  effective  August  22,  1956,  which  increases  the  tax  on  exports  of 
Desi  (Asiatic -type  short  staple)  cotton  by  about  1  U.  S.  cent  a  pound,  and 
reduces  the  tax  on  exports  of  all  other  varieties  by  about  the  same  amount. 
The  tax  on  exports  of  Desi  cotton  was  raised  from  60  to  80  rupees  per  bale 
of  392  pounds  net,  equivalent  to  a  change  from  3 .21  to  ^.29  U.  S.  cents  a 
pound,  and  that  on  all  other  varieties  was  lowered  from  135  "to  115  rupees 
per  bale,  equivalent  to  a  change  from  7*23  to  6.16  U.  S.  cents  a  pound. 

A  general  decline  in  prices  of  Pakistan  cotton  has  been  registered 
at  Karachi  since  May.    The  new  duties  will  further  reduce  the  prices  of 
American  Upland-type  cotton  on  foreign  markets  and  increase  those  for  Desi 
cotton.    Recent  quotations  in  Karachi  have  been  as  follows : 


PAKISTAN:    Cotton  spot  quotations  in  Karachi  on  specified  dates 


Variety  !- 

1956 

Apr.  26 

:  May  2k 

:  June  28 

July  26  : 

Aug.  23 

-  U.  S. 

cents  per 

pound  1/  - 

21.79 

:  23.86 

:  21.57 

20.26  : 

20.58 

2^.09 

:  2^.82 

:  22.08 

:    20.32  : 

20.58 

22.  k3 

:  23.67 

:  21.57 

:    19.9^  : 

20.07 

25.75 

:  26.29 

:  25.01 

22.81  : 

22.87 

2^.76 

:  25.78 

:  26.29 

:    25.78  : 

2U.50 

23.  kQ 

:  2^.25 

:  2^.88 

23.86  : 

22.1+6 

1/  Excludes  export  duties. 

Recent  private  estimates  of  Pakistan's  1955-56  cotton  crop,  based 
on  ginnings,  mill  purchases,  and  interior  movement,  indicate  that  produc- 
tion will  reach  approximately  1,1+30,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  as  com- 
pared with  the  fifth  official  estimate  of  1,^20,000  bales.    The  new  figure 
represents  a  10  percent  increase  over  the  195^-55  crop  of  1,300,000  bales. 


INDIA  ENDS  LICENSING  OF 
U.  S.  AID  COTTON 

The  Government  of  India  announced  July  28,  1956 ,  that  the  monetary 
ceiling  of  $2  million  had  been  reached  with  the  licensing  of  12,500  bales 
of  cotton  from  the  United  States  under  the  aid  program  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  and  that  the  issuance  of  such  licenses  was 
therefore  terminated. 
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On  August  6,  1956,  it  was  announced  that  import  licenses  would  be 
issued  for  cotton  stapling  I-3/16  inch  and  above  from  all  sterling  areas. 
Only  cottons  officially  recognized  as  conforming  to  the  staple  length 
stipulation  will  be  allowed  to  be  imported.    Importers  were  advised  not 
to  enter  into  commitments  without  ascertaining  from  the  Joint  Chief 
Controller  of  Imports ,  Bombay,  whether  the  variety  or  varieties  desired 
to  be  imported  were  acceptable  as  fulfilling  the  staple  length  stipulation. 

It  was  also  announced  August  6  that  20,000  Indian  bales  ( 16,000  bales 
of  500  pounds  gross)  of  Bengal  Desi  cotton  would  be  released  for  export. 

Another  action  by  the  Government  August  6  was  the  revalidation  for 
shipment  of  half  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  remaining  unshipped  against 
export  licenses  issued  during  the  1955-56  season  which  had  expired  on 
March  31  and  June  30*    Unshipped  balances,  reportedly,  amounted  to  about 
82,000  Indian  bales  (67,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross),  half  of  which 
would  therefore  be  available  for  export  under  this  announcement.  Ship- 
ment under  the  revalidated  licenses  is  permissible  until  December  31, 
1956. 


IRAN  SUFFERS  HEAVY  FLOOD 
DAMAGE 


Torrential  rains  and  floods  between  July  19-22  swept  over  large 
areas  of  central  and  southern  Iran  resulting  in  disasterous  damage  to 
qanats  (underground  irrigation  tunnels),  wheat  crops,  livestock,  mud- 
brick  village  buildings,  village  drinking  water  supplies,  roads,  and  a 
considerable  loss  of  human  life. 


The  most  serious  agricultural  damage  was  to  the  qanats.    In  the  regions 
most  affected  by  the  floods,  qanats  are  depended  upon  for  irrigation  of 
crops  and  gardens  and  for  village  and  livestock  water  supply.  Building 
or  repairing  a  qanat,  with  its  underground  horizontal  tunnel  connecting 
a  series  of  wells  often  covering  a  distance  of  many  miles,  is  a  major 
project. 


The  loss  of  wheat  and  livestock  poses  an  immediate  problem  to  the 
villagers.    The  wheat  loss  was  heaviest  in  the  lower  regions  where  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  is  grown  and  where  villagers  were  in  the  process  of 
thrashing.    There  is  no  estimate  of  the  losses  of  livestock.  However, 
the  loss  of  sheep,  goats  and  cattle  has  been  extensive  enough  to  pose 
serious  difficulties  for  some  months  to  come. 


The  U.  S.  Government  is  supplying  Iran  with  20,000  tons  of  wheat  for 
emergency  assistance  in  the  disaster  areas. 
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PRODUCTION  FRENCH  SARDINES  PACKED  IN 
VEGETABLE  OIL  LIKELY  TO  INCREASE 

High  olive  oil  prices  are  reportedly  causing  many  canners  of  sardine- 
type  fish  in  France  to  switch  to  vegetable  oil,  mostly  to  peanut  oil.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  an  increase  in  vegetable  oil  consumption,  however, 
because  the  1955  sardine  catch  was  only  about  half  that  of  the  previous 
year.     In  the  last  few  years  oil  has  been  used  for  packing  almost  half  the 
sardine -type  fish  canned. 

In  1955  about  5k  percent  of  all  sardines  packed  was  in  vegetable  oil 
(other  than  soybean  oil),  and  k2  percent  was  in  olive  oil.    The  propor- 
tions of  other  sardine -type  fish  packed  in  vegetable  oils  ranged  from  58 
percent  of  the  herring  down  to  8  percent  of  the  mackerel.    Another  type, 
the  pilchards,  was  all  packed  in  a  tomato  and  oil  sauce. 

Retail  prices  tend  to  be  higher  for  sardines  packed  in  olive  oil  and 
white  wine  than  for  those  packed  in  vegetable  oil.    Prices  are  becoming 
somewhat  erratic,  however,  because  of  the  small  catch  in  1955  and  the 
increased  oil  prices  due  to  the  adverse  weather  conditions  during  the 
winter  of  1955-56.    Olive  oil  prices  were  reportedly  more  than  50  percent 
higher  than  in  195^ 


POOR  QUALITY  PEA 
CROP  IN  EUROPE 

The  1956  pea  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  expected  to  be  above 
average  in  quantity  but  of  poor  quality,  due  to  the  late  wet  harvesting 
season.    Similar  conditions  are  reported  in  Belgium.    Damage  to  dry  peas 
in  the  Netherlands  was  reported  in  the  August  20  issue  of  this  publication. 
These  three  countries  together  produced  6.3  million  bags  of  the  8.6  million 
bags  of  peas  produced  in  all  Western  Europe  in  1955* 

While  it  has  been  reported  that  carryover  stocks  in  some  European 
countries  were  fairly  heavy  this  year,  imports  of  U.  S.  peas  may  be  needed 
in  the  1956-57  marketing  season. 

DOLLAR  WHEAT  QUOTA  ANNOUNCED  BY 
FEDERATION  OF  RHODESIA  AND  NYAS ALAND 

A  dollar  wheat  allotment  of  L225,000  ($630,000)  for  the  second  half 
of  1956  was  recently  announced  by  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, 
of  which  L175,000  was  alloted  to  Southern  Rhodesia  and  L 50, 000  for 
Northern  Rhodesia.    Individual  import  licenses  are  required  for  the  im- 
portation of  U.  S.  and  Canadian  wheat.    Wheat  is  the  only  dollar  agricul- 
tural commodity  for  which  there  is  a  specific  dollar  allotment  and  only 
dollar  wheat  for  the  total  value  may  be  imported  during  the  remainder  of 
1956.    About  k,000  long  tons  of  U.  S.  wheat  was  imported  for  the  first 
time  in  early  1956  under  a  similar  dollar  allotment  for  wheat. 
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COFFEE  TRADE  AND  REQUIREMENTS  INCREASE 

World  exports  of  green  coffee  during  the  calendar  year  1955  totalled 
3^.0  million  bags,  about  l6  percent  higher  than  the  29.3  million  bags  ex- 
ported in  I95U.    Of  the  total  3^.9  million  bags  for  1955;  the  United  States 
received  I9.5  million  bags  and  the  balance  of  the  world  1^.5  million  bags. 
World  exports  during  1956  are  estimated  at  a  maximum  35*7  million  bags  if 
stocks  in  the  importing  countries  are  maintained  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
at  the  mid  year  level.    Of  the  total,  the  United  States  will  receive  an 
estimated  21.0  million  bags  and  the  balance  of  the  world  1^.7  million  bags. 


Despite  the  large  supplies  of  total  coffees  available  during  the  past 
year,  the  sharp  increase  in  the  demand  for  mild  coffees  (Western  Hemisphere 
coffees  other  than  Brazils),  which  was  intensified  last  fall,  greatly  strength 
ened  prices  for  those  coffees  in  the  months  that  followed.    This  increased 
price  for  mild  coffees  and  in  turn  pulled  up  the  price  for  Brazils,  although 
the  differential  between  the  2  prices  remains  abnormally  wide.  Inventories 
in  the  United  States  in  1955  had  fallen  to  a  postwar  low  in  September.  The 
strong  world  demand  for  mild  coffees  and  low  inventories  -  particularly  in 
the  United  States -stimulated  the  rebuilding  of  stock  levels.    Coffee  pur- 
chasing was  further  increased  after  late  fall  crop  reports  from  producing 
countries  indicated  that  mild  coffee  supplies  would  not  be  adequate  to  meet 
apparent  import  requirements.    The  heavy  imports  beginning  October  1955 
through  July  195&  surpassed  the  high  import  levels  for  the  same  period  of 
1953-5^-.    A  wide  variation  in  winter  crop  estimates  for  Latin -American  coun- 
tries had  resulted  in  uncertainties  throughout  the  world  market.    With  prices 
for  coffee  rising,  the  importers  and  roasters  had  purchased  more  heavily 
against  the  possibility  of  tight  supplies  during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1956. 


While  estimates  of  coffee  supplies  continue  to  vary,  it  is  probable  that 
mild  coffees  were  adequate  this  past  winter  to  cover  normal  world  consumption 
requirements,  but  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  both  consumption  requirements 
and  stock-building  by  the  importing  nations.    In  the  United  States,  for 
example,  green  and  roasted  inventories  during  the  1955-56  fiscal  year  had 
been  raised  by  an  estimated  2.1  million  bags  and  were  nearing  the  level  of 
June  30,  I95U. 


Total  exportable  production  for  the  1955-56  season  is  estimated  at  ^3.2 
million  bags,  more  than  one -fourth  above  the  33.6  million  bags  of  195^-55,  and 
about  one-fifth  above  the  maximum  world  import  requirements  estimated  for  195m 
Although  the  1956-57  world  exportable  production  forecast  of  38.7  million  bags 
is  lower  than  the  estimate  for  1955-56,  output  will  once  again  exceed  world 
consumption  needs.    Mild  coffee  production  for  the  marketing  season  begin- 
ning October  1,  1956  will  be  about  8  percent  larger  than  that  for  the  pre- 
vious season. 

(An  FAS  circular  with  a  more  complete  analysis  of  World  Coffee  Trade  and 
Requirements  will  be  issued  shortly) 
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CANADIAN  WHEAT  EXPORTS 

UP  22  PERCENT  OVER  LAST  YEAR 

Canadian  wheat  and  wheat  flour  exports  for  the  1955*56  marketing  year 
(August-July)  amounted  to  309  million  bushels  according  to  data  released 
by  the  Wheat  Board,    This  amount  compares  with  252  million  exported  during 
the  previous  season.    It  was  the  third  largest  volume  during  the  past  10 
years. 

Shipments  this  past  season  to  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  of  over  ho 
million  bushels,  where  none  had  been  shipped  the  previous  year,  was  the 
principle  reason  for  the  sharp  increase.    Larger  quantities  during  the 
past  season  were  shipped  to  Italy,  West  Germany  and  France,    A  decrease 
in  shipments  was  shown  for  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland  and  Ireland. 


PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS  NORTH  INDIAN  TEA 
SHOW  INCREASE  FOR  APRIL -JULY  PERIOD 

Production;    The  North  Indian  tea  crop  covering  the  period  of  April 
1  through  July  1956  is  205,6^0,781  pounds  according  to  the  latest  report 
of  the  Indian  Tea  Association.    This  production  is  10,707,558  pounds  or 
5.^9^  higher  compared  with  the  output  for  the  same  period  during  1955* 
The  tea  production  for  the  month  of  July,  1956  is  about  1  million  pounds 
higher  at  80,572,651  pounds  compared  to  the  production  for  July  1955. 
Last  month's  figures  are  important  because  it  is  from  now  on  that  more 
precise  estimates  for  the  season's  total  output  can  be  made.    If  plucking 
of  tea  in  North  India  continues  to  be  restrained,  as  last  month's  figures 
indicate  that  it  has  been,  the  prospect  is  that  world  supply  and  demand 
will  be  in  better  balance. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  International  Tea  Agreement  will  be 
ratified  soon,  so  the  world's  exportable  supplies  will  depend  largely  on 
the  size  of  the  North  Indian  crop.    Up  to  the  end  of  June  1956,  produc- 
tion in  North  India,  South  India,  Ceylon,  and  Pakistan,  plus  Indonesia's 
crop  up  to  the  end  of  May,  totaled  hk^.Q  million  pounds,  or  1  million 
pounds  more  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Except 
for  North  India  and  Pakistan,  crop  production  was  smaller.    World  output 
is  not  about  2  million  pounds  ahead  of  1955* 

Exports :    Tea  shipments  from  North  India  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  month  of  July,  1956  were  lower  at  13,670,000  pounds  as  compared  to 
1^,210,000  pounds  during  July,  1955 •    Shipments  during  July,  1956  to 
Canada  and  the  U.S.A.  showed  a  slight  improvement  compared  to  July,  1955* 
North  Indian  shipments  to  the  U.S.A.  were  1,0^-0,000  pounds  and  to  Canada, 
91^,696  pounds. 

Total  shipments  of  North  Indian  tea  during  the  current  year,  April  1 
through  the  end  of  July,  are  302,330,000  pounds  compared  to  126,500,000 
pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
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NIGERIA  AND  SOUTHERN  CAMEROONS 
PRODUCER  PRICES  FOR  CCCOA  REDUCED 

The  Western  Region  Marketing  Board  of  Nigeria  has  announced  that 
cocoa  producer  prices  for  the  1956-57  season  will  be  L150  a  ton  for 
grade  1  and  L135  for  grade  2.    This  represents  a  25  percent  reduction, 
since  the  Board  has  been  paying  L200  a  ton  since  last  year.    The  Board 
expects  to  have  to  call  on  reserves  this  year  to  maintain  prices. 

The  Southern  Cameroons  Marketing  Board  also  fixed  its  1956-57 
price  for  cocoa  at  £150  a  ton  for  1st  grade  and  L135  f°r  2nd  grade. 
With  the  new  prices  the  Board  anticipates  a  subsidy  requirement  of 
about  L130,000.    In  addition  to  the  loss  due  to  the  difference 
between  the  total  purchase  and  marketing  costs  and  the  average  world 
market  price ,  there  has  been  the  increased  loss  due  to  faulty  prep- 
aration or  storage.    In  some  areas ,  cocoa  is  dried  in  houses  over 
fires  which  causes  a  risk  of  smoke  damage.    Price  discounts  suffered  in 
1955-56  because  of  this  condition  averaged  L12/10/0  a  ton.  Furthermore, 
when  a  parcel  of  cocoa  is  actually  adjudged  smoky  at  port  of  destination, 
buyers  claim  an  additional  discount. 

ERROR  IN  AUGUST  27  FC&M  RAW  WOOL  STORY 

Page  35;  paragraph  2,  sentence  1  of  the  August  27  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets  should  have  read: 

The  combined  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  carry-over  (of  raw  wool) 
totaled  more  than  100  million  pounds  on  October  1,  1955>  but  this  sur- 
plus, plus  the  new  supply,  has  moved  rapidly  into  export  channels  during 
1956. 
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